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A PLAN FOR TOWN SUPERINTENDENCY OF SCHOOLS. 
BY W. N. HOLFORD, SUPERINTENDENT OF GRANT COUNTY. 
HABITS—A DIGRESSION. 


Habits, whether good or bad, are very persistent things; and their 
force is exceedingly strong and of long duration. Habits are very 
difficult to overcome. To wholly rid one’s self of their influence 
when once they have become a common practice, is almost impossible. 
Many persons who have formed bad habits in youth, and who, later in 
life, by great and constant effort, have refrained from indulging them 
for many years, have supposed that they had triumphed over them. 
But, so lasting and irresistible was their force, that in old age, these 
persons have been apparently unable to withstand it, and they have 
yielded and have indulged their bad habits to the most fearful extent. 

And those who formed bad habits while young, but afterward re- 
formed, and did not still later in life thus give way to the dictates of 
the evil habits of their youth, were compelled to keep up a constant 
and vigorous warfare with their baneful influences to the close of their 
lives; and many times during life their desire to yield to those hab- 
its was as strong as it ever is with us to eat our dinner when we are 
hungry, or to drink water when we are thirsty; but knowing the evil 
consequences to themselves and to others of yielding, they have re- 
sisted;. and they, their families and all who were interested in them 
were far happier than if they had yielded. 

Of course, both those who gave way, and those who triumphed 
were very unhappy while contending with these evil influences; but 
those who were overcome were far more miserable after they had 
yielded than before; and those who overcame those habits were far 
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happier afterward than while contending with them. Hence, had 
they while young acquired good habits whose influences would have 
been wholesome and would have tended to cause them to do right 
instead of wrong, they would have been far happier than in either of 
the other cases. This is true concerning every action or practice in 
whatever vocation of life; and as real happiness here and hereafter is 
what all do or should live for, neither parents, guardians, teachers nor 
legislators have any right to trifle away the child’s opportunities for 
acquiring the best possible habits during either early or later child- 
hood. 

But there are also many instances of persons who have formed com- 
paratively good habits in youth, yet later in life have been subjected 
to evil influences of associates and associations, which would so occupy 
their attention as to overcome or suspend the force of their good 
habits and cause them to do many evil things. Still, as in the case of 
persons who attempt to reform, their efforts must be constant or the 
persons will relapse into their former evil practices,—so with those 
who formerly had good habits, but who were led by the evil influences 
of their surroundings to do great wrongs, the attention of such must 
_ be unceasingly occupied or they will be very likely to return to their 
former habits of we/Z doing. Consequently, the parents and friends 
of a young man or a young woman who has committed trespasses and 
misdemeanors or even crimes, may justly derive much consolation and 
a strong hope for the reformation of such from the fact that he or she 
“was well trained and had good habits in childhood.” Therefore, 
children should be led while young to form good habits of appearance, 
of performance and of thought; they should be led to cultivate good 
feelings and worthy purposes; for these things render their possessors 
happy; but by the lack of these and the possession of characteristics 
the opposite of them, people are made very miserable. 


SOMETHING OF WHAT TEACHERS SHOULD BE, AND OF WHAT PUPILS 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 

Hence, to be really and truly successful or competent and proper 
trainers and developers of the young—morally, mentally and physi- 
cally—teachers must be attentive to business, observing, intelligent, 
well informed and worthy; they must be energetic, persevering and 
efficacious; they must be careful, considerate and prudent; they must 
be civil and kind; they must be cultured and mannerly; they must be 
frugal and economical; they must respect and render prompt and 
cheerful obedience to the constituted authority; and they must be 
thinkers. For children ought to be taught in school, as well as at 
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home, to be attentive and observing, to desire to be intelligent, well 
informed and worthy; but ‘Like begets like;” consequently, the 
heedless, the addle-headed, the uninformed and the unworthy cannot 
teach them these things. Pupils should be taught to be persevering, 
industrious and how to be prosperous; but the sluggish and indolent, 
the frivolous and the shiftless cannot teach them to be thus. The 
young should be taught to be careful, considerate and prudent; but 
the careless, the inconsiderate and the imprudent are not qualified to 
teach them such things. Boys and girls should be taught to be civil 
and kind, to be cultured and mannerly; but the uncivil and the un- 
kind, the rude and the unmannerly are not competent to teach them 
to be so. All children should be taught to be punctual and to do 
things decently and in order; but the tardy, the indecent and the dis- 
orderly must fail in their attempts to teach them such practices. The 
youth should be taught to be economical in the use of both public and 
private property; but the thriftless and the wasteful can never accom- 
plish anything in their attempts to teach them this. Our young folks 
should be taught to respect the constituted authority and to render 
prompt and cheerful obedience to those in authority over them; but 
the lawless and the wayward cannot teach them to conduct themselves 
in this manner. Every child should be taught to investigate, to com- 
pare, to consider and to judge; but no unthinking person can thus 
awaken the mind of another. ‘Teachers must be what it is desired 
that their pupils shall become,” or else the desire is all in vain. 
Therefore, if possible, only those who have these qualifications, this 
ability—natural and acquired—should be employed to teach in our 
common public schools. 

Little, far too little, of this natural and acquired ability is required 
of our teachers, especially on the part of parents and guardians. Yet, 
it is through our public common schools that the masses are to be 
reached, to be trained and developed into good, worthy, progressive, 
prosperous, law-abiding, 
“* Hence the work done in them will do more to give character to this 


God-fearing and happy people, if at all. 


nation,” to develope and perpetuate it, “and to decide its destinies 
than any other one influence of the land.” Therefore, common school 
education including the qualifications, that is the natural and acquired 
ability of our teachers, constitutes one of the most important subjects 
that can occupy our attention; and the work of rendering common 
school education fully sufficient to meet in this particular the entire 
necessities of the public, and the qualifications of our teachers adequate 
to their responsibilities, is a cause worthy of our best efforts. And the 
plans to be adopted to produce this great, much needed and long de- 
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layed improvement, merit our most thoughtful consideration. The 
teacher’s vocation from the vastness of its influence for good or for 
evil, demands and should have the best talent and energy that can be 
procured; and any proper means that will tend to cause teachers to 
improve rapidly their address, appearance, and bearing, to become 
more cultured, to develope their minds and expand their views, to in- 
crease their stock of true information and their power for real teach- 
ing, and that will tend to harmonize, systemize and utilize all their 
efforts, unify their plans of school government and their methods of 
training and teaching pupils, should be adopted. 


THE PLAN FOR PROVIDING FOR TOWN SUPERINTENDENCY OF SCILOOLS. 
The following seems to me to be a plan, which if adopted in con- 
oS t ? 


junction with state and county supervision, and state normal schools 
what we now have—would be of incalculable 





and county institutes 
benefit to our free common schools: It is to let the legislature pro- 
vide: 

1. That the district clerks of each town which is now or may here- 
after be organized in this State, and has not adopted or may not here- 
after adopt the “ The Town System of School Government,” together 
with the clerks of the joint districts, the school houses of which are 
situated in such towns, shall constitute the town board of school 
directors for such towns. 

[Then, as the adoption of the * Town System of School Govern- 
ment” creates for the town adopting it a “Town Board of School 
Directors,” each town in the State would have sucha “ Board of 
School Directors.” And by proceeding in part according to sections 
1, 5, 10, 11 and 12, and wholly according to sections 8 and 13 in chap- 
ter 128, general laws 1369, an executive committee would be consti- 
tuted for each town in the State which is not already provided with 
one. (See School Code, 1870, pages 137-139.)] 

2. That the supervision of the public common schools for each town 
in this State shall be vested in a town superintendent of schools, 
whose term of office shall commence on the fifteenth day of August 
and continue fora term of two years, and till his successor is ap- 
pointed and hired, and his contract is signed. 

3. That the town superintendent shall be a duly qualified teacher, 
holding during all of his term of office, a first or second grade certifi- 
cate from the county superintendent of the county which includes the 
town in which he is appointed and employed. 

4. That the law and the executive committee shall entirely ignore 
the three things, as follows: 1, his place of residence; 2, his reli- 
gious belief; 3, his party politics. 
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5. That he shall be appointed by the “executive committee ” of 
the “town board of school directors,” and he shall be hired or em- 
ployed by this committee in the same manner as other qualified teach- 
ers are employed by said committee, or by a district board; his 
powers and duties shall be prescribed by law; and his compensation 
shall be from the treasury of the town in which he is employed, from 
moneys collected by the town treasurer for this purpose, and shall be 
paid monthly. His contract shall be in writing, shall be signed by 
the town superintendent and by the president and secretary, and shall 
speciiy his wages per year as agreed upon by the parties. 

6. That he shall have a general and a particular supervision over all 
the public common schools in the town for which he is appointed and 
employed, and, under the direction of the executive committee, he 
shall have the general and the particular management of such schools; 
and that he shall report to the county superintendent of the county 
which includes the town in which he is employed, as sooon as he shall 
have ascertained, the name of each teacher employed, the wages to be 
paid each teacher, the number of each district or sub-district and the 
name by which it is generally known in the vicinity; also, that he 
shall at once report any change of teachers that may be made during 
the school year. 

7. That it shall be his duty to spend the same number of hours in 
school each day that is required of other teachers; and that he shall 
divide this time equally or as near it as the circumstances will permit, 
between the different districts or sub-districts and departments. 

8. That he shall have power, and it shall be his duty to convene all 
the teachers of his town on the Saturday before his schools begin, and 
to consult with and advise them concerning school government, the 
objects for which schools are instituted, and the methods of governing 
training and teaching to be employed in them, with a view to harmon- 
ize, systemize and utilize all their efforts, and to unify their plans of 
training and teaching pupils and their modes of conducting schools ; 
provided, that none of the teachers employed in his town keep Satur- 
day as their Sabbath ; but if any of the teachers keep Saturday, the 
day of meeting shall not be Saturday, but it shall be such another day 
as shall be most convenient for the greatest number of the teachers. 

9. That it shall be his duty during his first and every alternate cir- 
cuit to spend two full and consecutive days in each school or depart- 
ment; being there in the morning to see the school begin, and there 
through the day till its close. The first day he shall spend in observ- 
ing closely all that passes, and in taking such notes as he may need at 
any future time. The second day he shall call the school to order, take 
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full charge of it and teach it all day ; while the teacher shall sit by 
and observe and take notes. The next two days he shall spend in an- 
other school in the same manner and order; and so on till he shall 
have visited all the schools in his town. 

10. That it shall be his duty, during his second and every alternate 
circuit, to spend one full day in each school or department, teaching 
the school, while the teacher shall go to some other school or depart- 
ment, as directed by the town superintendent, and stay all day, and 
observe closely and take such notes as will aid her to improve as a 
teacher. The next day the superintendent shall spend in another 
school in the same way; proceeding thus until he shall have visited 
all his schools a second time. Then he shall begin again as before, 
and repeat these operations as often as he can during the school year, 

11. That it shall be his duty to organize a “town teachers’ associ- 
ation” for his town, and to call and conduct, at least, one meeting of 
the association in each four weeks. Said meeting shall be Saturday; 
and the hour of assembling shall be nine o’clock in the forenoon; 
the intermission shall be from twelve o’clock at noon till thirty 
minutes past one o’clock in the afternoon; and the hour of adjourn- 
ment shall be thirty minutes past four o’clock in the afternoon, except 
during the time from the first day of November till the first day of 
April, for which time the hour of adjournment shall be four o’clock in 
the afternoon; provided, that none of the teachers employed in his town 
keep Saturday as their Sabbath; but if any of the teachers in his town 
keep Saturday, the day of meeting for such town shall not be Satur- 
day, but it shall be such other day as shall be most convenient for the 
greater number of the teachers; or in lieu of this, in such cases, three 
evening sessions, of two hours each, may be held. 

12. That he shall notify the county superintendent of the county 
which includes the town in which he is appointed or employed, of 
each meeting of the association, and shall report to him in writing the 
proceedings of each meeting, on or before the third Saturday follow- 
ing the day of assembling. 

13. That he shall report to said county superintendent the condition 
and progress of each school in his town, the success of each teacher, 
or the lack of success, and why it is so in each case. Also, that he 
shall report to said county superintendent, in March, on or before the 
31st day, the condition of each school-house and its appurtenances, of 


all neglect of the care and protection of such school property, and by 
whom such neglect was exhibited ; and all new school buildings to 
be erected during the coming year. 
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Spelling. 


SPELLING. 
BY 8. D. FORBES, SUPERINTENDENT OF MARQUETTE COUNTY. 


. If the remark of some spelling book maker is is true, “ that bad 
spelling indicates lack of culture,” we Americans, as a class, cannot 
claim a high degree of cultivation. Next to reading, the pupils of 
our public schools stand lower in this than in any other branch re- 
quired by law to be taught therein. Nor can High Schools, Colleges 
and Universities boast of much better results. A large proportion of 
the graduates of every grade of school have about the same reckless, 
hit-or-miss style of tumbling letters together in utter contempt of 
Noah Webster, or any other authority, as much as to say—* here is 
the whole pile of elementaries, arrange them to suit yourself; I have 
no time for such trifling business.” It is rare to find a scholar, with 
even fair attainments in other respects, who can write a page of man- 
uscript without betraying this defect in his education. The reason of 
this lies partly in the inherent difficulties of English orthography, but 
mainly in the fact that the so-called educated public do not agree with 
the book-maker, that good spelling is a sign of culture, and the re- 
verse; consequently a place of first importance is not given it in the 
schools. 

We must acknowledge that the orthography of our language is, in 
many respects, uncouth and illogical, and the time was when the 
writer, with many others, enthusiastically advocated its reconstruction 
on a Phonetic basis; but the same public that so abuse it as it is, ob- 
jected to the change, and so the reform, if such it was, made little 
progress. While apparent to every one, that in many ways is it sus- 
ceptible of improvement and simplification, the conviction seems to 
be settled, for the present at least, that no radical change is either 
practicable or desirable. So that the plea of “irregularity ” furnishes 
no excuse for bad spelling. 

The English language, as written, is, in one sense, more idiographic 
than alphabetic—word forms standing for ideas, instead of literal 
combinations through the vocalization of their elements. The very 
life of the written language resides in its word forms, as any person 
may convince himself by glancing at a page of phonetic print, where, 
though every sound is represented by its appropriate character, the 
whole appears dead and meanigless from the absence of those familiar 
forms that speak to the eye. 

But my purpose was not to put in a plea for our peculiar system of 
spelling, as against any other, but to insist that while we acknowledge 
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and pretend to practice and teach it, we ought to seek a revision of 
our methods of instruction, so as to better accomplish what we under- 
take; as no one, whatever his opinions of the system, but will agree 
that a uniformity of usage is not only desirable, but essential to the 
perfect use and understanding of our language. 

That there are exceptional good spellers proves that our orthography 
presents no insurmountable difficulties, while the proofs we daily meet 
with that poor spellers are the rule, plainly point to some radical defect 
in the common methods of instruction. Higher institutions of learn- 
ing take it for granted that the student has perfected himself in this 
branch, in the public schools, where the law makes it a specialty, and 
therefore give it little or no attention, and hence, if the pupil leaves 
the district school a poor speller he is likely to remain such. I have be- 
fore me a manuscript, in coarse hand, covering less than three fools- 
cap pages, written by a person fresh from one of the best educational 
institutions of this State, which contains thirty mis-spelled words. 
And this is no exceptional case. The like are found in numbers 
among the nominally educated, teachers. included. 

Having pointed out a defect it remains to find its cause, and pre- 
scribe aremedy. The fault is not that the subject is neglected in the 
schools, but that spelling exercises are generally engaged in to no 
purpose. The rapid spelling of long lists of words, as is customary 
in class exercises, with no reference to definition or use, never made 
correct writing spellers. A few are seemingly “ natural spellers,” and 
become proficients in the art without any especial effort; but the ma- 
jority are pronc to “ Nasbyisms,” and must have their spelling lessons 
drilled into them. There is no “royal road” to correct orthography. 
Item by item must the vocabulary of word forms be indelibly stamped 
upon the mind, beginning with the most familiar words, and never 
leaving one till its form is a fixture in the mental vision, not forget- 
ing, however, that the form of a word is secondary to its meaning and 
use. The prevailing method of oral spelling does not subserve this 
purpose. Since orthography means “ correct writing,” spelling les- 
sons should be chiefly written, not as words simply, but as elements 
of sentences. The time spent in oral spelling except for orthoepical 
ends, is wasted. Naming the letters that form a word is only telling 
how a thing should be done. Far better to exemplify by doing it. 

A word has no force or significance until it enters into association, 
and becomes an element of language. Definition is the life of words, 
and should always accompany every literal description. Therefore, 
whenever a word is given to be spelled, the pupil should be required 
to define it, or else to develop its significance by writing it in a sen- 
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tence. In this way he will not only become familiar with its form, 
but what is of equal importance, its wse. Without a knowledge of the 
meaning of words, the pupil is not likely to ever use them, and if he 
never uses them, it is of no consequence that he knows how to spell 
them. A neglect to combine spelling and defining, is one cause of 
the poor practical results attained. In every school I visit I find pupils 
spelling words that have no more meaning to them than Greek or 
Choctaw. No explanationsare given or required, and having no hold 
upon the understanding, memory retains them only till the exercise is 
over, and then casts them off as a useless acquisition. Too much time 
is devoted to long-tailed words in osity and ation,” to the neglect of 
the little homely words of every-day use; teachers and pupils seeming 
to think that words are important in proportion to their length. Most 
of the spellers in use are badly arranged in this respect, and teachers 
generally seem to feel morally bound to follow them verbatim; lead- 
ing their pupils for months through a dense and tangled wilderness of 
strange polysyllables, with only now and then a familiar form, before 
reaching the tables of one-syllable paronyms—the “bloody ground” 
where nine tenths of our orthographical tragedies are enacted. 

The spelling book should only be used to select from. The teacher 
should compile tables of the most common words, and compel a thor- 
ough mastery of them, before proceeding to the more rare and diffi- 
cult. A select list of perhaps two hundred and fifty words thus mas- 
tered, which could be done easily in one term, would put his pupils in 
possession of a vocabulary that would meet the most of their wants, 
in this line, and enable them to pass for tolerably good spellers; whereas 
they now devote years and come out, at last, bunglers in spelling the 
commonest and therefore most important words. Such a list would 
embrace words like the following: any, many, very, said, whom, could, 
which, again, cleanse rinse, source, sugar, syrup, written, scholar, sen- 
tence, balance, women, business; also these, in their various forms: 
write, to, there, some, sense, peace, hear, are, whole, course, woulp 
lie, by, our, seen, no, grown, through, male, sale, see, steal, flour, bread, 
etc. A good way to select these would be to copy the words mis- 
spelled by the scholars in their composing exercises, which should be 
engaged in daily. By so doing the teacher will find their weak points 
and be able to apply his instruction just where it is needed. 

- —— 

Ir thou art a master, be thou sometimes blind; if a servant, some- 
times deaf.— Fuller. 

No FouNTAIN so small but that heaven may be imaged in its bo- 
som.— Hawthorne. 
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ORTHGPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY. PART I. 
BY HENRY CROUSE, DUNN COUNTY. 

Experience has long since proved how extremely difficult and unsat- 
isfactory the performance is when children attempt to learn words by 
letters. Teachers have often complained of the toil, the trial of 
patience and the loss of courage while teaching their pupils, during 
six months and often during a year, the straight and curved lines of 
the twenty-six letters ; and with all this effort, some of the pupils are 
even then forgetful of the names of some of the letters. 

Now such experience would seem to show the need for the adoption 
of an improved method of teaching the art of reading. This improved 
method is, without doubt, found in the “word method.” For, it is not 
only a pleasant theory, but an established fact, that a child will learn 
the name of # word as quickly as he can the name of a letter. In 
fact every child learns words years before he learns letters, or even 
before he can understand the use of letters. Now why not carry this 
natural method of mental culture from the nursery to the school 
room ? This would obviate the disgust and weariness with which a 
little learner must recoil from the task of dwelling six months, or a 
year, on the names of the alphabetic characters. Is it possible that 
such “ dwelling” will cultivate an independent spirit ? Will it tend 
to induce vigor of intellect, or can it implant the disposition to help 
one’s self? Would it not rather establish the habit of dwelling equally 
as long upon other educational tasks, and of viewing them with the same 
listless indifference ? Indeed, if it did not it would be because there 
is no force in the power of educated habit. 

In true education the mind must first take hold of the idea for the 
benefit of self, before the tongue can clothe it with its appropriate 
name for the benefit of others. Thisis the natural law of understand- 
ing. We must know before we can tell. But many school attendants 
are drilled to tell many things which they do not know—repeat words 
of which they have no perfect mental conception. How ridiculous a 
talker would appear who should talk without understanding what he 
said; hence how ridiculous a reader or a speller ought to appear who 
reads or spells without understanding what he reads—for reading is 
virtually only talking from a book. Therefore, let teachers cease to 
teach pupils to talk, read or write what they cannot understand. Let 
pupils be taught to read and write their own language first, before 
they are made to waste time with a mass of foreign and obscure words 
to which they can attach no intelligent meaning. The true order of 
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educational advancement is from intelligent talking, to reading, and 
then to writing the same identical sentences. When learners are 
able to read everything they have learned to talk, and write every- 
thing they can read, they will then be prepared to grapple with fresh 
idéas; and as fast as each new idea is taken hold of by the mind and 
clothed with its appropriate name, then that also should be written. 

It is not enough, in fact it is not at all to the point of educational 
advancement to tell over the name and numbers of the letters of a 
word. For many of these letters have no orthaepic value at all, and 
hardly any of them are sounded as they are named; hence the names 
of the letters of a word are no daguerreotype of its pronunciation. No 
person can correctly give the pronunciation of any word by merely 
knowing the names of its component letters. In fact the names of the 
letters of a word serve rather to confuse and mislead a learner than di- 
rect him to its correct pronounciation, e. g., in the word “ though ” 
we have only two phonic elements, and still by the alphabetic method 
we have to repeat the names of six letters; hence two-thirds of 
the letters in this word are useless, and only one-sixth of the whole 
has the sound of its alphabetic name; one-third of the letters of this 
word combine so as to form a common English sound, a phonic ele- 
ment. Now such experience of our young learners cannot be other- 
wise than pernicious in its influence. Learners are*so taught as to 
regard as useless one-half, often two-thirds of what they recite, and a 
large proportion of the remaining part is of doubtful signification— 
sometimes meaning one thing and sometimes another. Hence doubt 
and uncertainty become incorporated with nearly every lesson learned 
in school. 

ele . 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 
BY MULEY MUSICUS. 


Men or women who have taught school, or who have attended 
school within such time as their memories run not to the contrary of 
their actual experiences therein, cannot but smile at the sang-froid, 
or rather naivete, with whicn many of our educational writers throw 
off their estimable suggestions. As an instance, take the selection 
in the November number of the Journat, taken from the Massachu- 
setts Z'eacher. The writer asks, what is teaching? then goes on to 
define and illustrate, using for his illustration and definition a conver- 
sation between teacher and pupil, which every teacher knows, at 
sight, never transpired, and never could have transpired, but between 
the tongue of an educator and a creature of his ownbrain. The con- 
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versation upon the same subject might have been somewhat like the 
following: 

Teacher. (Having a ¢lass of six to twenty pupils at th: board, 
whom he has directed to pass their hands over the surface), “‘ James 
what kind of a surface is it?” 

James. (With a grin that expresses a great deal to a sensitive 
teacher), “ It is a black surface, sir.” 

Teacher. “I did not mean the color of the surface, James, but 
what kind of surface.” 

James. “Oh! <A smooth surface.” 

Now the teacher might, if he had been a genius, have taken that 
description and proceeded; but, unfortunately, he had read the conver- 
sation between tongue and creature, and, in his innocence, thought that 
the only right conversation to hold, so he plies James once-more with 
the pertinent question: 

Teacher. “Oh! James, you do not understand me. I mean, what 
kind of surface.” 

James. (When he heard the word ‘ind so emphasized, almost 
leapt from the floor,—he had the idea), “It does service for the ’rith- 
metic class, sir.” 

James uttered this in the manner of a conqueror; he looked at the 
teacher with eagerness for approval. The pupils tittered. The teacher 
turned every color but that of the surface, began to lose patience, and 
tried again. 

Teacher.—* James, you will please not trifle with me or the sub- 
ject; will you tell me what ind of surface it is, you have just passed 
your hand over?” 

James, (disconcerted and sulky;) “I don’t know what you want me 
to say.” 

Teacher.—* Take your seat, sir, and try to brighten your mind.” 

The teacher, not willing to give up sucha fine plan of teaching with 
one effort, turns to a bright girl, who he knows will understand him: 

Teacher.—* Susie, what kind of asurface have you passed your hand 
over?” 

Susie.—(She is a very precise little body,) “It is a wood surface 
covered with paint.” 

The large pupils, who have become interested, smile—some audi- 
bly. Susie looks embarrassed, for she was sure she was right. 

Teacher, (becoming excited).—‘ Susie, you do not quite get my 
idea either, I wish to know what Aind of surface it is.” 

Susie looks hard at the board. The look is suggestive. Anna sees 
it and gains a thought, raises her hand and snaps—snaps as only a 
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school-girl with moist fingerscan snap. Teacher turns, as Arabs do at 
time of prayer—towards his place of deliverance—forgets to speak to 
Anna about snapping, in his eagerness to hear the required “ flat and 
plane surface.” 

Teacher.—* Anna, you may answer.” 

Anna.—* A hard surface.” 

Teacher.—* Anna, you are partially right. It is a hard surface, a 
very hard surface—for this class to describe. Now I will tell you how 
a pupil in a Massachusetts school described it to avery learned man: 
He told his teacher that (very slowly) it was a flaé and plane surface.” 

A sigh of relief was heard from the class, while James grunted un- 
der breath, “-I could a told you that, if I’d only know’d what you 
wanted. 


+e 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TEACHER BAND. 
BY JENNIE F. LITTLE, LODI. 
(Read before the Institute at Lodi, Oet. 4, 1872.) 


Hemm’d in by the bluffs of our landscape, 
Wisconsin’s boast and her pride; 
In this village of the valley hd, 
We turn from the world aside; 
We turn from the many windings 
And toils of our wand@’ring way ; 
Alike the duties that bind us, 
As teachers gathered to-day. 


We turn to gather the gleanings, 
To cull bright thoughts as-flowers, 
To seck for strength for the struggle 
Of the future weary hours. 
For oh! there ave weary hours, 
When the heart grows sick and faint, 
And souls will reel with anguish 
When lips utter no complaint. 


And yet, our blessings are countless ; 
For the darkness of the past 
Is breaking slowly, surely, 
And mortals behold at last 
The dawning, glorious dawning, 
Of another day than ours; 
When Right, as izght, shall rule the world, 
And vanquish Darkness’ powers. 


And our hopes are bright for the future, 
For to-day all over our land 
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Education and christian love 

Work together, hand in hand; 
And Truth, its mighty impress 

Has stamped on youth’s fair brow. 
Oh! when, in all the ages past, 

Did Hope stand forth as now ? 


And as the morn advances 
And the day begins to rise, 
While the song of the Present’s triumph 
Echoes, singing to the skies, 
As teachers we stand not idle; 
For beyond the failures of Time, 
Upheld by Faith’s inspiration, 
Have we gained a height sublime. 


And on that height now standing, 
Pledge we life-work as our bond; 
And placing our hand in the Infinite’s, 
Catch a glimpse of life beyond, 
Which no mortal pen can describe, 
No human lips e’er portray ; 
For now are the glimmers of dawn,— 
But then the fullness of day. 





And now, a true band of teachers, 
We turn to the light of our homes, 
To fight against Giant Ignorance 
As nerved for the conflict he comes. 
May our hearts for each other, aglow, 
3e filled with sympathy true, 
First kindled on Heaven’s pure altar, 
Then sent by angels to you. 
For the blessings of the All-Father, 
For the glory vouchsafed to-day, 
For the shining hopes of the future, 
We are grateful; and we pray 
When our teaching here is ended, 
When the silver cord is riven, 
We may meet the great, great Teacher 
In the school-room vast of Heaven. 
+> - 
Betrer make penitents by gentleness, than hypocrites by severity. 
—St. Francis de Sales. 
Tue master of superstition is the people, in all superstition wise 
men follow fools.—Bacon. 
_ Every System of discipline should accomplish completely the ob- 
ject it aims at. 
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A Trmety Succrstion.—[We are always glad of a few words like 
those below : ] 

Teachers who are called to labor where the use of the Bible is pro- 
hibited, may yet teach its holy precepts by a well-ordered life and a 
godly conversation. Although there may be no visible altar of praye 
in that school—the pupils never hear a verse of scripture read or re- 
peated there—yet he, in whose heart dwells the love Jesus, may carry 
the sacred word with him—the Holy Spirit ever hovering near. In- 
deed, he who is thus fettered by human power may have his strength 
in God increased. Let him seek for such a holy consecration of his time 
and talents as shall tell for the good of all and for the glory of our 
Father in heaven. If he be a faithful teacher and one who is deter- 
mined to serve God in “ sincerity and truth,” he will not lack occasions 
to show his reverence for his Maker and his faith in divine revelation.— 
H. 8. Z., Douglas Center, Wis. 


A Hixt.—Friend, do you know that you mean to be honest? Do 
you love your neighbor as yourself? Are you kind to the poor? Do 
you love your enemies? Have you charity for the erring? Are you 
careful to speak evil of no one, and not to convey reproach by word, 
look or act secretly against any? Then please to watch for the smile 
of our Heavenly Father—for he seeketh such to bestow upon them his 
favor. 

Watch every circumstance 





sun-beams and clouds, whether in the 
physical or the moral world; not because of your well-doing, but be- 
rause of the obedience which can be secured only through His son, 
Jesus Curist—Jb. 

sesaieriiiliiiltiiaiiedtnon 

Roit or Honor.—If scholars know that those. who are perfect in 
attendance, in deportment, and in scholarship, are to have their names 
put on the Roll of Honor and sent to the County Superintendent, and 
the best of these be published, they will be apt to try to do well in 
these things, especially if encouraged by the teacher. This is not a 
sort of competition in which only a few can win. In this there is room 
for all, and nothing would please me more than to see every scholar 
perfect in everything. 

One caution is necessary. Use this Roll of Honor to aidin the dis- 
cipline of your school ; but do not carry on your school for the sake 
of the Roll of Honor. Try to have a good school independently of 
that, and use that only as an additional aid to your already good 
discipline. 

Treat the scholars fairly and justly. Do not give too long lessons, 
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but require them to be really perfect in what they do have. It is not 
best to give lessons which require study out of school hours. Six 
hours of real study are enough for an adult, much more for a child. 
In regard to tardiness, time-pieces will vary. You must arrange that 
by keeping to some fixed standard of time, to which the the scholars 
will soon learn to adjust themselves. Give them a little latitude for a 
day or two, at first. In regard to deportment, you should not allow 
any sort of communication, unless by your express permission, and 
then only in rare cases. Wilful disorder of any sort is bad deport- 
ment. So is impertinence to the teacher or refusal to obey any rea- 
sonable order. 

In reporting, state the exact truth. If there are excuses to be made 
for some who almost deserved to go upon the Roll of Honor, but were 
prevented by circumstances beyond their control, state the facts in a 
letter to me, but do not put them on the Roll of Honor.—/rom a 
Circular by A. O. Wricut, Supt. of Juneau county. 


es +>: 


Ovr Scnoont Hovusrs.—While there is a goodly number of excellent 
school houses in the county, there are not a few that deserve summary 
condemnation; and I am sorry to say, such are not unfrequently found 
in districts in which the dwelling houses and barns show unmistakably 
the ability of the citizens to have a better state of things. A large 
majority of our school houses are without serviceable blackboards, 
and destitute of outline maps, and many of them seem never to have 
been painted inside or outside, or whitewashed, since they were built; 
thus making them so cheerless and uninviting, so inimical to the 
health both of the bodies and souls of the scholars, that it is astonish- 
ing that men, having the common sense that we credit ourselves with, 
should tolerate it. Probably if mothers, as well as fathers, had a right 
to take a part in our school meetings, these matters would be other- 
wise. It is certainly not asking too much of a district to provide as 
comfortable a room for their children to pursue their education in, as 
the sitting room of the average house in the district; and that the ma- 
chinery for carrying on the school should be in some decent propor- 
tion to the machinery used on our fams. <An original outlay of $20, 
and $5 annually thereafter, would be sufficient. I shall say nothing 
of the out-houses, but ask you to go through your respective towns 
and look at them, and then think of your sons and daughters.— From 
the Report of A. F. Norrn, Superintendent ef Waukesha County, 
to the Board of Supervisors, 1872. 
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INFINITY IN MATHEMATICS. 
BY A. P, MORGAN, MILWAUKEE. 


In the discussion of the subject of infinity in all our text-books on 
algebra, and in other mathematical works, there seems to me a radical 
error. It consists in the representation of infinitely small quantity by 
0. But 0 means nothing. It signifies the absence of quantity. Its 
meaning is just as definite and exact as 4 or 17, or any other number 
whatever. It cannot possibly represent qgevantity, let it be ever so 
small. 

In physics, whether the ultimate atoms be susceptible of division or 
not, their aggregate, in any substance, makes up the entire mass. It 
is impossible for them to become so small as to be nothing, or even to 
be considered as nothing. This results from the indestructibility of 
matter. 

Take a line, an inch in length for instance. Let it be bisected; let 
the halves be bisected, and so on continuing the bisection of the parts 
indefinitely until the length of each becomes less than any finite guan- 
tity, or in the language of the books, less than any assignable quan- 
tity. The parts are then infinitely small, but is their length 0? If so, 
their sum is 0. It is impossible that the sum of any number of noth- 
ings should be something. But their sum is not 0. Their sum is the 
length of the given line. 

The infinite in quantity appears in the consideration of two kinds 
of series, viz: 

1. In series which arise by addition or subtraction. 

2. In series which arise by multiplication or division. 

All series of the first kind pass through all values from nothing, to 
quantity infinitely great, in two directions. Their limit in one diree- 
tion is + o, and in the other —«. Between the two lie all finite 
values, both positive and negative. These series all pass through 0, 
in going from one limit to the other. The meaning of all such series 
is to be interpreted according to their application. 

For example, the series x ....8, 6, 4, 2, 0, —2—4—6, etc., begins 
with + «, passes through 0, on to -- ». 

In a straight line infinite in length, let any point be taken from 
which to estimate distance. This point will be represented by 0. 
Distances to the right may be represented by all positive numbers, 
from 0 to + #, and distances to the left will be represented by all 
negative numbers from 0 to — ~. 

In series of the second kind, the ultimate limits are quantity infin- 
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itely great and quantity infinitely small. Beginning with infinity, 
there is a constant decrease through all finite values down to unity, 
and onward to quantity infinitely small. 0 does not appear in series 
of this kind. How shall we represent quantity infinitely small? A 
single example will make this plain. In the series, » ....16, 8, 4, 2, 
1, 3, 4, 4, 44, ete., each term to the right of unity is found by dividing 
1 by each term to the left. Hence, 

Quantity infinitely small must be represented by z. 

Let us discuss the value of the fraction S, under all suppositions that 
may be made, as to the value of @ and 4. 

1. When @ and d are both finite quantities, the value of the frac- 
tion * is finite. 

2. When the value of @ or 4, or of both is nothing: When a=0, 
FS becomes ;=0. When b=0, there is no operation and no result. 
This is the case also when @=0, and b=0. 

3. When the value of @ or 4, or of both, is infinitely great: When 


1, ‘When 


a=o, “ becomes == a When J=0,% becomes {= 
bo b b ea (oy 

a= mw, and b= a, the fraction becomes %, or indeterminate. 
4, When the value of @ or }, or of both, is infinitely small: When 
a=1,%becomes 1x!1=1, When d=1,“¢ becomes a+l= a. When 

sede g oso fb @ Oo’ D 20 

ae 
mA, 


d and b=, : becomes, 1... =, or, indeterminate. 

n, is the symbol of quantity infinitely great. 

Jey 08 the symbol of quantity infinitely small. 

xy 8 the symbol of indetermination. 

Let “, G, and °, stand for just exactly what they express. 1, means 
that finite quantity is not divided by anything. @, means that infinite 
quantity is not divided by anything. ?, indicates no quantity, no op- 
eration, and no result. 

The doctrine of infinity, here set forth, is nothing new. I have seen 
it advocated in at least one mathematical work in this country, and it 
is prevalent in Europe. It is in strict accordance with modern philos- 
ophy. But I have nowhere seen any suggestion of a change of sym- 
bols iin accordance with the fact. It seems to me the change here 
suggested will render operations involving infinity, much more defi- 
nite as well as simple. 

+> 
BATTLE HYMN OF 1873. 
Hark! what ringing notes are these, 
Borne upon the morning breeze ? 
They are coming from afar, 
Trumpeting the sound of war; 


And “To arms! 


to arms!” they cry; 
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Weapons gleam and banners fly. 
Ardent youth, with flashing eyes, 
To the forming columns flies; 
Side by side with veterans, he 
Marches on to victory! 


Not to battle fields they go, 
Meeting there some carnal foe, 
Whom they list in deadly feud, 
While the earth is drinking blood— 
Spreading with accursed hand, 
Desolation o’er the land; 

Widows, orphans, homeless, they 
Weep the memory of the day. 


Theirs are other arms to wield 

On a nobier battle field. 

In the glorious cause of Youth, 
With the flashing sword of Truth, 
Clad in Knowledge’s armor bright, 
With th’ impervious shield of Right, 
With their banners all unfurled, 
Fearless conquerors of the world— 


Theirs to vanquish and to slay 
Foes that seek the tender prey— 
Ignorance, the parent she 

Of a fearful progeny ; 

Poverty and sore Distress, 

And a host of vices—all 

Ready at their mother’s call. 


Tis of these to free the land 

Thou art marching, noble band! 

And each shield is up, each sword 

Waits the soul-inspiring word, 

“ Charge, ye braves!” Though on your side 
Some will fall in battle tide, 

Sink before the work is done— 

Others still are marching on. 


Hail! the banners that you bear! 
See, “ Excelsiors”’ written there; 
And I read on every fold, 
“Minds of steel, and hearts of gold! 
Minds that conquer and that gain 
Glorious Knowledge’s proud domain— 
Hearts that cherish at their shrine 
A Philanthropy divine!” 

PEN. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


: Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. If a town board makes an order for the formation of a new 
district from part of an old one, and files copies of the order, as 
directed by section 11, without the consent of the district board 
endorsed thereon, can the board afterwards go to the office of the 
town clerk and endorse its consent on the order, and thereby cause it 
to take effect immediately, instead of three months after date? 

A. It must be held that such a proceeding is not contemplated by 
the law. The town board completes its action, at the meeting held 
for that purpose. To allow the result of its action to be changed, in 
such an informal way, with no publicity, would sometimes be pro- 
ductive of great inconveniences and misunderstanding, and cannot be 
supposed to have been the intention of the law. 

Q. Can a town board dissolve or extinguish a district, and then 
proceed to make two or more xe districts, from the territory? 

A. No such power is given to a town board. It can form districts, 
but cannot dissolve them by any direct order or act to that effect. A 
district may ‘ become disorganized [i. e. dissolved] by the operation 
of law in relation to the alteration of districts.” (Sec. 16.) That is 
to say, a board may attach all the territory to other districts, which 
will, of course, work its dissolution. 

Q. When a district is divided, can the town board assign such 
portion of the value of the property of the old district to the new as 
they please? 

A. The board must be governed by section 13, and an evident 
disregard of this requirement would be a ground of appeal. 

Q. The town board divided a district and formed new one, assign- 
ing to it $1,000 as its share of the property, but neglected to file the 
notice of the alteration of the old district, within three days, as required 
by section 11. Does this invalidate the claim of the new district to 
the $1,000? 

A. It does not. The requirement to file the notice is directory 
merely, and its neglect-does not invalidate other proceedings. 

Q. Can two members of a school board be removed at the same 


time, under section 124? 

A. Yes, if good cause exists for their removal. 

Q. Can a district officer be removed on petition of a minority of 
the voters of the district? 
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A. No; if a petition of voters is the basis of the proceeding, it 
must be signed by a majority; but “any person aggrieved” may make 
complaint and ask for removal. 

Q. If a district votes to have a male teacher, can the board hire a 
female teacher, being unable to find a teacher of the other sex?. 

A. No; the solution of the difficulty is a special meeting, to obtain 
authority to employ a female. 

Q. Cana board contract with a teacher at 20 days for a month, if 
the district has at some former period voted that 22 days shall be 
taught for a month? 

A. The law gives a district no power to regulate this matter. It 
can determine the length of the term or terms, but not of the month. 
This is left discretionary with the board. But if the contract does 
not specify the number of days which shall be taught for a month, the 
law prescribes 22. 

Q. If a holiday occurs on Sunday, is a teacher entitled to Monday? 

A. Chapter 243 of general laws of 1861 provides that when a hol- 


day comes on Sunday, Monday shall be a legal holiday, and schools 


e 
and teachers are entitled to the benefit of the law. 

Q. If vacation is taken Christmas week, (Christmas occurring on 
Wednesday,) must the teacher make up 5d days, or only 4? 

A. There is no provision of law which exempts him from teaching 
a full week, or 5 days, in such a case. 

Q. Does a treasurer’s bond require a revenue stamp ? 

A. It does not, now. 

Q. If a member of a school board makes a verbal engagement with 
a teacher to take the school, can the teacher compel the board to enter 
into contract, two of its members being unwilling ? 

A. No, the board is not bound by the verbal agreement or promise 
of one of its members, in such a case. 

Q. If a school board makes the rule that a satisfactory reason for 
absence must be given to the teacher, is the teacher obliged to accept 
the simple written request of the parent, “ please excuse ” ? 

A. Notnecessarily ; he may require better evidence than this that 
the absence is excusable. 

Q. Two of our beard hired a teacher, in the director’s absence, and 
he says he won’t sign the contract or endorse any order to pay the 
teacher. Is he justified in this ? 

A. Before hiring a teacher, ameeting of the board should be called. 
Two members of the board cannot hire without notifying the other 
member of such meeting. 

Q. Our director and clerk hired, as teacher, a young man who is a 
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son of the former and nephew of the latter—the treasurer refusing to 
sign the contract. Is this legal ? 

A. It is not illegal, but ordinarily, such a contract would be very 
unadvisable. 

(. If a person moves into another district, after the town assess- 
ment is made, and before taxes are collected, should his personal 
property be taxed in the former or latter district ? 

A. As he immediately enjoys the right of voting, if a voter, and 
of sending to school, if he has children, it is proper that his personal 
_ property should be taxed in the district where he is. 

Q. Ifa district fails to elect officers for two or three years, so that 
none remain, can the town clerk fill the vacancies, by appointment? 

A. In such a case, the town board must call a meeting for the elec- 
tion of new officers, agreeably to section 5. 

Q. Cana district vote to raise more money to build a school-house 
than section 19, (sub-section fifth) allows, and legalize the vote by ob- 
taining the consent of the town board afterwards? 

A. No, the consent must be obtained first and the vote taken after- 
wards. 


Q. Does a district become disorganized by” failing to keep up a 
school? 

A. It does not, but its board is liable to penalty (sec. 19, sub-sec- 
tion sixth), if it fails to provide for a school—the district neglecting to 
do so. Ifthe district has become two feeble to maintain a school, the 
town board should attach its territory to other districts. 

Q. Is a district obliged to build a line fence between the site and 
the lot adjoining? 

A. <A school district is subject to section 2 of chapter 17, revised 
statutes, like other land owners, and is obliged to maintain a partition 
fence in equal share with the owner adjoining. 

Q. If a district clerk is mostly absent, returning home say once a 
week, does this vacate his office? 

A. It does not, but if his absence is so much as to prevent the dis- 
charge of his duties he shouldresign. If he refuses to do this, he may 
be removed for absolute neglect of duty, by the county judge. 

Q. Iam the guardian of an orphan, and there being no school 
where she lives, I have sent her to theschool in 
owns property. Must I pay tuition, if demanded? 

A. A child is entitled by law to free tuition only in the district in 
which it has a legal residence. By courtesy or humanity, the tuition 
might be made merely nominal, in special cases. 

Q. Iama boy 18 years old. My father has given me my time until 


, where she 
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Iam 21, and I have writings to that effect. Have I not a right to go 
to school where I live? I have no permanent home. 

A. You are entitled to attend school, free of tuition, in the dis- 
district in which you live, until you are 20 years of age. 

Q. Is there any way provided by law to securea uniformity of text 
books in common schools? 

A. There is no such provision, except as regards a single district, 
or a town or city under one school board. (See section 53 School 
Code, and section 12, Township Law, p. 138.) 

Q. Isa county superintendent justified in annulling the certificate 
of a teacher who habitually indulges in public tippling, at saloons, 
though not usually to the extent of drunkenness, if complaint is made 
against said teacher, and sustained? 

A. The habit described implies such a want of good moral charac- 
ter, as would justify the annulment of a certificate. 

Q. Is it absolutely necessary, according to law, for teachers in a 
graded school, under the principal, to have a certificate from the 
county superintendent, in order to draw their pay? 

A. The law does not authorize a school board to contract with an 
“ unqualified” teacher; and section 138 makes it penal to draw or 
countersign an order “ for the payment of wages toa teacher not le- 


gally qualified.” 


Query and Scrap ‘Box. 

Much matter prepared for the “ Box ” this month is omitted, to make room for 
the Proceedings of the Convention. 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

[We are favored with a communication of some length on the subject of Ques- 
tion 104, which we reserve for next month.] 

104.—Mention and situate the active volcanos of the globe, and explain vol- 
canic phenomena. 

Some of the active volcanos are as follows: Mt. Vesuvius, in Italy; Etna, in 
Sicily ; Coseguina, in Central America; Galungung, in Java: Aconcagua, Llulla- 
jaco and Cotopaxi, in South America ; Popocatepetl, in Mexico ; St. Helen’s, 
Shasta, Hood, and Elias, in North America; Loa, Kea, and Kilanea, in Sandwich 
Islands; Kenia, in Africa; Erebus, in Victoria Land. In all there are about 225 
active volcanos. The phenomena resulting from the reaction of the heated inte- 
rior of the earth upon the solid crust, are termed voleanic—Set¥r RELIANT, 
Rio. 


107.—Are the words in italics the same part of speech in every one of the fol- 
lowing sentences; the snow is very deep; the snow is extremely deep; the snow 
is a foot deep; the snow is three feet deep. Again, if foot and feet are nouns in 
the above, how are they governed ? 
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Answer.— Very and extremely are adverbs, modifying “deep.” The other sen- 
tences I would write as follows: the snow is deep to a foot ; and the snow is deep 
to three feet. (Vide Gould Brown, page 215, Obs. 4). Of course a and three are 
adjectives, and foot and feet nonns.—W. H., Lowville. 

Second Answer.—Very and extremely are adverbs. Foot and feet are nouns in 
the objective case, without a proposition, and are essential elements of an adver- 
bial phrase, limiting deep.—K. Spoor, Brandon. 

Third Answer—The words in italics are the same part of speech in the sen- 
tences given; for, though, foot and fect have the form of nouns, they perform pre- 
ciscly the same grammatical office—that of adverbial modifiers, answering to 
the question: How deep? Words should be construed in parsing, according to the 
offices they perform, regardless of their forms. Syntax deals not with words, 
but with the clements of sentences. It would therefore be absurd to call words 
nouns, which clearly performed adverbial offices, as do the words foot and feet in 
the given sentences.—S. D. F., Packwaukee. : 

108.—Is there any institution in the State for feeble minded children ? 

There is no such institution, shame to say. The legislature has repeatedly 
been petitioned and memorialized on the subject, but the majority has treated 
the matter with seeming indifference, and some of its members with levity. (See 
the resolution offered by O. R. Surrn, at the late Educational Convention, and 
printed on a subsequent page.) Mr. Weep, Principal of the Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb, says parents sometimes ask admission there for feeble minded 
children, because they do not talk, forgetting that it is deafness, not dumbness, 
which gives rise to the peculiar instruction imparted there. It may reasonably 
be ayerred that the State needs an institution for these unfortunates more than 
it needed a new fence around the capitol park, and that its neglect to provide it 
is not creditable. 

109.—A pole 54 feet in height, perpendicular to the horizon and standing on 
the side of a hill, was broken, but not completely severed, the top resting on 
the ground 30 feet down the hill from the foot of the pole ; the horizontal dis- 
tance of the broken part from the bottom of the pole being 1014 feet; required 
the height of the stump.—L. CamrsBE.1, Door Creech. 

First find the length of that part of the pole below the horizontal distance, 
thus: 30?=900; 10} ft., or 10.52=110.75; 900—110.75=789.25 ft.; the square root 
of which is 28.1+ft., the length of the part below the horizontal distance; en- 
tire length, 54 ft..—28.1+ =28.8+, part above the line. 





From the square of the part above the line (25.8? =665.64) 
Subtract the square of horizontal line (10.52 =110.25 
Divide the remainder by 25.8 x 2=51.6)555.39(10.76 ft., 


Or 10 ft. 9+in., height of stump.—T. Harry, Cedarburg. 
Second Solution..—30 ft. are below the foot and 24 above it. The product of 


the sum and difference of two numbers is equal to the difference of squares. 
10.57=110.5+-24 sum=4.598 dif.; 24—4.593=19.407-+-2=9.703 ans. 





113.—Place the numbers from 1 to 16, in four rows, so that they 
may count 34 horizontally, vertically and diagonally—Mrs. 8. C. | 
SmmRINE. | 
Annexed find the required diagram.—M. V. B. Snoats, Darien. 
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114.—On each side of a square 12 sheep are penned in the following manner: 
12 at the top, 12 at the bottom, and 12 at each side. A person bought 8 and 
afterwards returned 4 of the number. Out of which pens were the 8 taken, and 
in which were the 4 replaced ‘to make exactly the same number as before on 
each side. 

Two sheep can be taken out ofeach pen, and two can be returned to each side 
pen, and then each pen on the side will be full. 

115.—Why is limestone, after being heated, lighter than before; and why does 
the application of cold water cause it to effervesce (froth up) and become hot? 

Because the heating of limestone expels the carbonic acid and reduces the 
base to.a caustic powder, in which case it has a strong tendency to absorb, first, 
moisture, and then the carbonic acid of which it has been deprived.—SEL¥ 
RELIANT, Lio. 

A molecule of pure limestone, or calcium carbonate, is composed of 
one atom of calcium, one of carbon, and three of oxygen. When heat is 
applied to a molecule of limestone, one atom of carbon and two of oxygen are 
driven off in the form of carbonic acid gas, or carbonic di-oxide, and one atom 
of calcium and one of oxygen are left behind in the form of lime, or calcium 
oxide. Whenever chemical action takes place, heat is always evolved, the sensi- 
ble amount of heat depending upon the rapidity of the chemical union. When- 
ever lime is moistened, chemical union takes place between the lime and the 
water, forming calcium hydrate or slacked lime, and heat is generated. The air 
that is mechanically mixed with the water and that in the insterstices of the 
lime being set free by the heat, cause the efferescence.—C., Mazomanie. 

116.—If the pressure of the air will sustain a column of water only about 33 
feet in height, what is the nature or philosophy of the power used to draw water 
from wells much deeper than that ? 

Country people generally employ a long rope passing over a pulley, with a 
bucket at each end. The “ philosophyzof the power used” may be.stated thus: 
Father comes from his work hungry and calls for dinner. Mother must have 
some water to cook it with. She communicates her wants to Johnny, who, like 
an obedient son, goes to the well, pail in hand, and there wills to draw a bucket 
of water. Finding that the full bucket at the bottom is heavier than the empty 
one at the top, he grasps the rope, applies a little more than sufficient muscular 
strength to produce a counterpoise, and “ hand over hand” brings the full bucket 
“dripping with coolness” to the top! Further information given on applica- 
tion.—S. D. F. 

Second Answer.—Water is commonly raised from greater depths than 33 feet by 
the lifting and forcing pumps, hydraulic ram, windlass, pulleys, steam, etc., etc. 
Any Natural Philosophy will answer Mrs. 8S. C. Smrrye’s question.—“ C,” Ma- 
zomante. 

[In answer to the above question, short accounts of ordinary pumps have been 
furnished us by “J. B.,”” Fond du Lac, and M. V. B. SHoars, Darien, which we 
omit, as the subject can be better understood by a reference to a book on natural 
philosophy, illustrated by diagrams. We shall be pleased to receive more ques- 
tions in natural science, and fewer in mathematics, but they should be such as 
involve some doubt or difficulty.] 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 
Maprson, December 26, 1872. 

Agreeably to notice, a Convention of Superintendents and Principals, assem- 
bled at the capitol, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The meeting of Superintendents was 
called to order by SAMUEL FaLLows, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Principals present were invited to participate, in a joint session. Gen. Fat- 
LOWS was chosen President of the Joint Convention, and I. N. Stewart, of 
Manitowoc, Secretary. ‘ 

TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

The Convention proceded to discuss the question—* Should the Township 
System he made obligatory ?”—and Mr. A. F. Nort, Superintendent of Wau- 
kesha county, who was to open the discussion, not being yet present, Rev. J. B. 
Prapt, Assistant State Superintendent, was requested to take his place. 

Mr. Prapr said a school system should be uniform, and that such a degree of 
confidence should be inspired in legislslative action as that laws should be 
passed, if passed at all, without a “permissory” feature. The chief obstacle to 
the immediate adoption of the Town System was the prejudice of the people, 
who have been accustomed to a different one. All the State Superintendents, 
however, had recommended a Town System, and the time ought to be near when 
it could be introduced generally. The County Superintendents should bring 
about a fair trial of the system, which would lead to its more general adoption. 
Making the system compulsory at present, was of doubtful expediency. 

Superintendent Ho.rorp, of Grant county, found it impracticable to get a 
trial ; people were averse to change. Villages with graded schools of three de- 
partments should not be exempt from the town system, as is now provided. We 
needed effectual town supervision as well as state and county supervision ; if we 
could have this with a town system, he would favor the change. 

Superintendent Nortru thought the system the better one in theory, but would 
it give us any better teachers? What was the experience in Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, lowa? In his own town its adoption heretofore would have resulted in 
poorer teachers and schools, on the average. Did not think it should yet be made 
compulsory; wanted more light; how many towns had adopted it? 

The PRESIDENT said but few, and was sorry to add that some of those had 
gone back on it. 

Mr. Prapr had had some experience with the system as a county superinten- 
dent in Northern Pennsylvania, where the country was then new and the popu- 
lation mixed, as in Wisconsin, and thought the system there secured better 
teachers, as it tended to more permanence in their employment. 

Mr. Stewanr said local jealousies stood in the way. The system should be 
recommended and inaugurated by our leading educators; was willing to see it 
tried as a general system; we could go back to the old one if it proved unsuc- 


cessful. 

Major A. J. CHENEy said it worked well in Massachusetts, (where it was made 
obligatory after three or four years), and would work well in Wisconsin or any 
State further west. He thought section 36 of the Township Law, in regard to 
villages, a great defect, as it prevents many thickly settled towns, with villages, 
from adopting the system. This should be changed. 
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Superintendent CianbDLeER, of Dane county, said people were opposed to the 
system because they thought it would be more expensive; we could have good 
schools under the present system; to make the town system obligatory at present 
would excite opposition of which little demagogues would take advantage to its 
injury. We must introduce it gradually. Hereafter it would be demanded. 

Mr. Honrord said we must have Town Superintendents, who are professional 
teachers; we would then have some assurance of qualified teachers and proper 
teaching, but not without; County Superintendents could not exercise a close 
supervision of the schools and teachers. 

The Present said, the main popular objection was the supposed expense 
of the system. Really, it was cheaper. We could not go in advance of public 
sentiment. He agreed with Major Cueny, that section 36 should be repealed. 
Successful examples of the working of the system would remove popular preju- 
dice, 

W. D. Parker, of Janesville, moved the appointment of a committee to report 
to-morrow, at 11 o’clock, and Messrs. ParKER, Prapt and SrewarrT were ap- 
pointed. At Mr. Parker’s request Gen. FALLOws was put in his place. 

REPORTS OF JOINT SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Supt. CHANDLER opened the discussion on a “ Change in the reports of Joint 
School Districts.” The school reports, generally, were unreliable, and a prolific 
source of errors was the reports from joint-districts, which duplicated and 
triplicated numbers, or worse—made five months schooling into twenty months, 
ete. Only one report should be made from a joint-district, and that to the clerk 
of the town containg the school-house. 

Supt. Norrn thought the school reports not so very unreliable; there was 
“a Providence shapes our ends ’—[Mr. CHanpLER—“ Rough ’’]—and if there 
was too much on one side, there was too little on the other; and so it averaged 
about right. He would have the school taxes levied by the county, based like 
other taxes on the valuation of property in the towns, without regard to the 
apportionment of the school fund income. 

On motion, a committee was appointed by the chair, consisting of Messrs. 
CHANDLER, Nortu and Honrorp, to report on the subject to-morrow, at 11 
o’clock. 


Frinay, 9 A. M., Dec. 28. 
NATURAL SCIENCE IN COMMON SCILOOLS. 

The first topic for discussion was “ Shall a knowledge of Natural Sciences be 
required for a second grade certificate ?”’ 

A. Sanispury, of Brodhead, supposed the discussion was started by the exam- 
ple of Illinois, which now required Natural Science to be taught in her common 
Schools, and borrowed the idea from St. Louis, where, however, it occupies but 
one hour a week. He did not believe the plan practicable at present, and yet he 
would have the teacher know more than he was called on to teach. It was hardly 
worth while to disturb our present system until we “could sustain something 
really philosophical and rational.” 

O. R. Sarru, of Sparta, said but a very small proportion of teachers now ob- 
tained second grade certificates, and to increase the requirements would dimin- 
ish the number, and not advance the qualifications of the teachers. As such a 
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law would be inoperative at present, like that requiring the constitutions to be 
taught, he would be opposed to its enactment. 

Mr. Praprt thought that to follow St. Louis and Illinois in this matter, would 
be only another instance of attempting to pluck the fruit before it is ripe. 

Mr. CHANDLER said some cram alittle and get a second grade, to influence 
school boards. He thought county superintendents should have discretionary 
power to require more studies for this grade. The place to begin the reform 
was at the Normal School. 

J. K. Purpy, of Fort Atkinson, thought the influence of second grade certifi- 
cates with school boards on the wane. Teachers themselves cared little for 
them. 

Supt. Hotrorpagreed with Mr. Purpy, but if the law reqguzred more studies, 
for even a third grade, teachers would be prepared, rather than not teach. Half 
the country schools did not teach geography, and less grammar. 

Mr. CnaAnpDieER asked if teachers did not know more about the “ Constitutions” 
since the new law. 

Mr. Hotrorp said they did, but gave some amusing specimens of their blun- 
ders. 

E. Marsn, of Waterloo, said teachers could not control the studies pursued in 
school, but if the law required the natural sciences, teachers would find out 
something about them, as they have about the Constitutions. He would require 
them even for a third grade. 

Mr. Surru knew of a board which required a second grade—the teachers got 
them—and knew as little of the additional studies as they did of Hebrew. Most 
of the teachers have no means of studying natural science; some superintend- 
ents could not examine them in it. Even now there is great difficulty in supply- 
ing the schools with teachers. Natural science should be taught through the 
Institutes, as far as possible. 

Mr. CuAnpDLeER said the law proposed would affect only 400 teachers. The 
State was now expending $100,000 per annum to furnish the means for obtain- 
ing this instruction. 

Prest. ALBEE, of the Oshkosh Normal School, thought it not more difficult to 
supply teachers than before the enactment of the law requiring the Constitu- 
tions. Costly apparatus was not necessary to teach the elements of natural sci- 
ence. Anyone can pluck a leaf and find out its classification—what tree it be- 
longs to. 

Mr. Sautspury thought such a law would not improve the real qualifications 
of teachers. <A little show of algebra gives a fictitious standing; so it would be 
in this matter. 

Mr. CuHEENEY had seen the working of the law in Illinois, and found it a farce. 
One superintendent, in examination, asked one question in physiology, and one 
in natural philosophy. In one school he found classes in Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Geology, and none in Grammar, Geography, or History—hadn’t 
time for both—must obey the new law! 

Prof. GRAHAM said the law should apply to third grade as well as second; the 
elements of science should be taught in common schools. Superintendents in 
Illinois didn’t do their duty— the fault was not in the law; the subject should 
be taught orally. 

Mr. Ciasx, of Madison, did not see how teachers who know nothing about it 
could teach it orally; but too much time was given to geography; we could save 
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some for natural science; could give at least an appetite first; teachers should be 
brought upon a higher plane. 

Mr. Norru said that TyNDALL could give this ‘appetite for these studies be- 
cause, he was a master, but let a tyro attempt to teach them, and he creates only 
disgust. 

Superintendent FatLows regretted that his knowledge of these sciences had 
not been more thorough. The tendency of education is science-ward, and this 
direction is right. He thought that a knowledge of Natural Science ought to be 
required of every teacher in the State. It was pertinently remarked that the law 

qi iring the Constitution to be taught had not diminished the number of teach- 
ers, nor did he think that the proposed measure would have this effect. He 
thought our common school education not practical enough. We spend to much 
time upon Grammar, Geography, etc., and too little upon science. One great 
difficulty is, there are no text-books adapted to district schools. He wished he 
could cajole TyNDALE and Huxtry into writing text-books for Wisconsin and 
Tlinois. 

Mr. Norru stated that such books had been published in England. 

Superintendent FALLows said that by next year it would be safe to put this law 
upon the statute book, and the requirement would bring teachers to the sufficient 
knowledge. 

Prof. Prckarp stated that Miss Youmans had published a text book in Botany ; 
Kinasiey on Geology, and BaLrour on Physics. 

On motion of Mr. Reynoups the whole subject was referred to a committee of 
three, and Messrs, Marsu, Barns and CrasE were appointed on the committee. 
APPOINTMENTS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The next topic was “ Changes Required in Appointment of Students to Normal 
Schools.” 

W. D. Parker, in opening the discussion, said that many students in our nor- 
mal schools ought to be in common schools. There was a large and constantly 
growing class who, for some reason or other, cannot attend the public school, 
and so drift into the academic department of the normal school; aud although 
the law points directly towards teaching, nobody supposes that these persons 
will ever make teachers; they do not even propose it to themselves. They are 
there simply because it is not convenient to go to public schools. 

Mr. Purpy stated that this discussion showed that there was some dissatisfac- 
tion with the material now in our normal schools. This dissatisfaction is felt 
by the teachers in these schools as well as by the public. The law provides that 
our normal schools shall be restricted to the instruction of teachers, but the fact 
is, a great proportion of the pupils do not propose teaching, and are simply 
acquiring a good common education. It was the business of the normal school 
to hunt out those persons who give promise of making good teachers. Under 
the present law county superintendents appoint witlfout any such knowledge, 
merely appointing the first applicants. 

Mr. ALBEE said the Regents had prescribed the duties of the Superintendents 
and of the Normal School teachers. One of the points in the County Superin- 
tendent’s certificate of appointment is that applicant is of good moral character. 
A person who willlie is not of good moral character. Every student upon 
entering the Normal School must sign a declaration that he intends to teach in 
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the schools of Wisconsin. He did not think the material was above the average, 
Lut about the average in intellect. Many are driven, by being refused a certifi- 
cate, to enter the Normal School, to prepare themselves for teaching. He 
thought there was a far greater carnestness in the Normal Schools than in the 
publie schools. He did not think the declaration was ever signed lightly. It 
was generally carefully read and its purport noted. 

Superintendent Dar, of Oshkosh, said that it was a delicate matter fora 
Superintendent to decide, as to the moral character of an applicant. He 
objected to being made a police officer. He knew, however, of cases in which 
persons had been rejected, but in such cases the mortal enmity of the rejected 
applicant and all his family would be incurred. The Superintendents should 
be supported by some board of examiners, or by the teachers. As it now is, the 
whole burden rests upon the Superintendent. 

Mr. CuAnDLer said that the certificate of the county superintendent was only 
a certificate that, in his opinion, the person recommended was a proper person 
to be examined by the faculty for admission. If a superintendent makes one 
mortal enemy by rejecting one applicant of immoral character, he ought to 
have made a hundred firm friends by his course. He belived that normal 
schools ought to restrict their efforts to the instruction of teachers, and yet, 
practically, they have to furnish some rudimentary instruction. He cited the 
case of an applicant at Whitewater, who had taught and held a third grade cer- 
tificate, and yet who had never studied grammer a single hour. 

Mr. Parker said he was glad to see a disposition upon all hands to bring all 
our educational interests into harmony. This was the first’ good natured dis- 
cussion he had ever attended, when the normal schools were under discussion. 
He thought the Regent present (Mr. CHanpLenr) had struck the key-note, when 
he said that teachers and superintendents must work together. Ife knew a case, 
in which a boy was expelled from the schools of a ciy, for want of moral 
character, and yet that boy is in one of the normal schools, without any recom- 
mendation. 

Prof. D. McGrecor, of Platteville Normal School said that they had uni- 
formly rejected applicants that proved themselves unfit either in scholarship or 
character, whether they had a recommendation or not. The academic depart- 
ment was a drag, and the great question is how can we get rid of it. He thought 
that in most cases, the declaration was signed in good faith. 

Onmotion of Mr. ReyNoups, the subject was referred to a committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. Reynoups, Purpy and DALE. 

Supt. FaLiows, in behalf of the committee on “Compulsory Township Sys- 
tem,”? made the following report: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the matter of Compulsory Township 
System, beg leave to report by resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention section 36, of chapter 182, G. 
L. 1869, should be so amended as not to exclude villages having schools of not 
less than three departments from the operation of said chapter. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, county superintendents and 
educators gencrally should urge the adoption of the township system by towns, 
that itmay havea fair and impartial trial. 

SAMUEL FELLOWS. 
I. N. SrEwanrvr. 
The resolutions were adopted, 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

At this point, Mr. Georcr L. WEED, Principal of the Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, located at Delavan, appeared before the Convention with Miss ADDIE 
RUTHERFORD, of Lake Mills, a member of his graduating class, and gave an 
illustration of their methods of instruction. 

Mr. WEED said that he was glad that the Deaf and Dumb Institute was recog- 
nized as belonging to the educational system of the State. In one sense it was 
a benevolent institution, and to a certain degree under the control of the Board 
of Charities, and yet it is in the main educational. He wished to bring out four 
points: 1st. What is the condition of the deaf and dumb before they come to 
the Institute. 2d. What are the means of reaching the deaf and dumb. In the 
first place there is the method of articulation. In most cases this is impractica- 
ble, but yet in some cases possible. Next, finger spelling, or Dactylology. 3d. 
Sign Language. 4th. Written language. 

Miss Rurwerrorp then recited in the sign language “ The Angel’s Song,” 
“Tt Came upon the Midnight Clear,” with a most thrilling effect. Prof. WEED 
then told a story in the sign language, which Miss RurHERForp wrote out upon 
the blackboard. The persons present witnessed these exercises with intense in- 
terest, and the thanks of the Convention were voted to Prof. WrEp and Miss 
RUTHERFORD. 

Fripay, P. M. 2 o’clock. 

B. M. Rreynowps, of Monroe, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, persons holding Normal 
School Diplomas and State Certificates granted by competent authority in other 
States, should be entitled to all the privileges enjoyed by those holding Diplo- 
mas from our own Normal Schools, and State Certificates granted by competent 
authority in this state of corresponding grades and courses of study, on having 
such diplomas and certificates approved and countersigned by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

The resolution was discussed by Prof. ReyNo.ps, Miss SreTson, Col. CHAsE, 
Mr. Sauispury, Mr. Livr.e, Prof. GRamum and Mr. Wricut. 

The subject was referred to acommittee consisting of Messrs. CHANDLER, DE- 
LAMATYR and ReyNoups. 

INSTITUTE WORK. 

The subject of Institute work for 1873 was taken up. Gen. FaLiows made 
pertinent remarks upon the subject, and suggested that the Institute work be 
connected with the Normal School, and that the conductors of Institutes be mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Normal Schools. 

The subject was subdivided, and the topic of the relation of Institute to Nor- 
mal Schools taken up, Prof. GranuM spoke at some length upon the subject and 
also upon the compulsory attendance of teachers upon the Institutes. He advo- 
cated the division of the State into sections, and each Normaf School to do the 
Institute work for that section. Remarks were made by Messrs. SALISBURY, 
CuaNnDuLEeR, Rey. J. 8. Prapv, Mr. Honrorp, Prof. McGrecor, Mr. I. N. 
SrTewart, Mr. Barnes, Prof. ALBEE, Mr. DELAMATYR and Supt. Wrramr, after 
which the subject was referred to a committee of five to report in the evening, 
consisting of Messrs. Smrru, Wriaut, SrEwART, SALISBURY and BARNES. 

The subject of compulsory attendance upon Teachers’ Institutes was then dis- 
cussed at some length by Supts. Honvorp, TERRY, SKEWeEs and Maeurre, and 
Miss Srrerson, when the matter was referred to a committee, consisting of Supt. 
Litt.e, of Sheboygan county, E. H. Spraavr, of Stockbridge, and Supt. Bur- 
LINGAME, Of Columbia county. 
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The Convention then adjourned, and Prof. GRAHAM appeared for the purpose 
of conducting a class drill of those wishing to engage in Institute work for 1873. 

Messrs. PARKER and Barnes spoke in favor of short institutes. 

Fripay Evenine, 714 o’clock. 
TILE UNIVERSITY AND THE GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The “ Relation of the State University to the Graded Schools” was taken up 
for discussion. Mr. Reynoups opened the discussion. He believed the State 
University was doing the best possible under the circumstances, and that the 
Preparatory Department was a necessity, as the most of the pupils come from 
rural district schools, where it is impossible for them to get such instruction as 
is given in that department. 

The discussion was continued by President TwomBLy, of the University, who 
detailed the present organization of the institution, and called attention to the 
progress made during the last few years; in requisites for admission and exten- 
sion of course of study in college of letters and college of arts; in establishment 
of agricultural, engineering and mining departments, and in the female college. 
He made sundry suggestions relating to the practical operation of the law of 
last winter, remitting tuition fees to pupils entering the University upon gradu- 
ating from graded schools of the State. 

A spirited discussion followed, in which Messrs. ReyNoLDs, SMrtH, CARPENTER, 
Fauiows, President Twomsry, and CHanpDLEeR participated, and reference was 
made to a feeling against the University in some quarters. The result of the dis- 
cussion was to show that the dangers and evils connected with the University to 
which attention was called, could be averted only by perfecting a State system 
of instruction. 

The whole subject was then referred to a committee consisting of President 
Twombty, Supt. Fattows, and Messrs. CHANDLER, }|GRAHAM, Suaw and Dena- 
MATYR, who were instructed to make a Report at the next meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, on “A System of Education for the State.” 

Miss Srerson, a teacher of clocuiion from Milwaukee, was then introduced, 
who recited several humorous selections in verse, and briefly unfolded her sys- 
tem of teaching reading. 

O. R. Smirn, in behalf of the Commitice on Institutes, presented the following 
Report, which was adopted: 

The Comnittee to whom was referred the subject of Teachers’ Institute, have 
had the same under consideration, and respectfully report as follows: 

In the opinion of your committee the institutes should be conducted primarily 
with the view to better fit teachers for their work in the common schools of the 
en and they are of the opinion that this may be best gecomplished as follows: 

There shall be a State Director of Institutes, wh6 shall have full control 
of at institute work in the State, being responsible only to the Board of Normal 
Regents, and unconnected with any school or other office. 

2d. He shall have three or more District Assist: ants, who shall be attached to 
the faculties of the Normal schools, in addition to the force already provided, 
but subject to the control of the Director whenever, in his judgment, their ser- 
vices are required for institute work. 

3d. Such additional force may be employed as, in the judgment of the Director, 
is necessary, subject to the regulations of the Normal Board. 

O. R. Suir, 

A. O. Wriacut, 

I. N. Stewart, 

ALBERT SALISBURY, 

Hosea Barns, 
Committee. 
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Mr. CHANDLER, in behalf of the committee on “Reports from Joint Districts,” 
made the following report, which, on motion, was laid on the table for further 
consideration : 

The Committee, to which was referred the subject of “Change in Reports of 
Joint School Districts,” would report, that having given the matter consideration, 
they have concluded that the evils desired to be obviated, may be obviated by 
either of the following methods, viz: 

ist. By such a change in the reports required of district and town clerks by 
the State Superintendent, as to do away with the partial reports of clerks of 
joint school districts to the clerks of all towns, parts of which are embraced in 
the joint districts, and in lieu thereof, a requirement of reports from clerks of 
joint school districts to the clerk of the town in which the school house is lo- 
cated only, which shall show the whole number of children of school age resid- 
ing in the district, and also the town in which such children reside, and a colla- 
tion of these reports by the town clerks, to show the actual number residing in 
each town represented in the several districts, entire or partial, in the reports re- 
ceived by him. The reports of the county superintendents should also be so ar- 
ranged as to finally tabulate these reports of town and district clerks in such a 
manner as to afford a correct basis for the apportionment of the school fund. 

2d. By such a change inthe law, as to require the apportionment of the school 
money, to counties and by. them to towns, in the same manner as now provided, 
and, the apportionment of such a county tax, as is required, to entitle towns to 
participate in the apportionment, upon the whole property of the county, and 
authorizing the apportionment of the funds thus obtained, in the same manner 
as the public school fund is now distributed. If to this provision was added 
one authorizing the town treasurers to pay over to the treasurers of adjoining 
towns the amounts to which parts of joint school districts were entitled to re- 
ceive from them, and by such treasurers paid over to the treasurers of joint 
school districts entitled to receive the same, the great inconvenience of district 
treasurers of joint school districts in obtaining the small sums due them from 
several different town treasurers might be avoided, 

W. H. CHANDLER, 

A. I’. Norra, 

W. H. Hourorp, 
Committee. 

Mr. Ep. Marsn made a report upon “ Requiring the Natural Sciences in Com- 
mon Schools,” which was laid on the table. 

O. R. Smrri submitted the following preamble and resolution, which, on mo- 
tion, was adopted: 

Wuenreas, We believe it to be the duty of the State to provide for the educa- 
tion of every child in its borders; and, 

WuenreEas, There isa large class of children who, through imperfect develop- 
ment, are incapacitated to receive instruction in the public schools; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that it is the duty of the legis- 
lature to immediately establish a school for the education of the idiotic and 
feeble-minded children of the State. 


Saturpay, 10 A. M. 

Miss STETsoN presented the subject of Elocution. 

The report of the committee on Requiring a Knowledge of the Natural 
Sciences for a Second Grade certificate, was taken up, and after discussion, the 
following substitute was adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention fully believes in the importance of a knowledge 
of the elements of Natural Sciences to entitle a candidate to receive a certificate 
of any grade, and urge that the measure be enacted into a law as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

The report on the change of reports of joint districts was called up, and the 
first method there suggested was adopted, changing the blanks so that the report 
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shall be made by the clerk of the district to the clerk of the town only in which 
the school house is located, specifying the number of children from each 
town, so that the town clerk receiving the report can certify them to the other 
town clerks. 

A further report, through W. Hl. Cranp er, recommending the apportionment 
of money to counties and by counties to towns, was adopted. 


ATTENDANCE AT INSTITUTES. 


The committee on Compu'sory Attendance upon Institutes made the following 
report: 

Your committee to whom was referred the matter of recommending legisla- 
tion compelling teachers to be in attendance upon institutes, beg leave to report 
as follows: 

While we deeply deplore the existing state of affairs in some of the counties 
of the State, regarding the attendance of teachers upon institutes, under present 
circumstances we see no great good to be derived from a law compelling teach- 
ers to attend, or from a law compelling or permitting superintendents to refuse 
certificates for non-attendance. We can offer the following: 

“ Resolved, That teachers who wilfully or through neglect absent thcmselves 
from teachers’ institutes held in their county, thereby refusing to accept the 
advantages offered them by the state and county, should meet with the universal 
censure of all true teachers and as fast as practicable should be eliminated from 
the teaching force.” 

E. A. Lirr.e, 
E. H. Spracue, 
L. J. BURLINGAME. 
Committee. 

Mr. GLAZIER thought the resolution unnecessarily harsh. The great difficulty 
in the way of a more gencral attendance was the fact that there was no fixed 
time for holding institutes. An institute was held within a few miles of his 
school, of which he had no notice until two weeks after his school had com- 
menced. 

Prof. 8. H. Carpenter thought that in this matter, as in every other, men 
would be governed by their interests. If it could be shown to be for the interest 
of teachers to attend, they would attend. It should be the duty of the county 
superintendent to bring this matter to the attention of the teachers. 

Mr. CHANDLER thought that some discretionary power of withholding a cer- 
tificate for such non-attendance would be uscful. 

Mr. Prapr thought of the old adage about leading the horse to waier, etc. 
You may compel teachers to attend, but it will be of no use. First make the 
institutes regular and attractive, then let their benefits be known to the teachers, 
then most of those who will be benefitted will attend. 

Mr. De La Maryr said all the teachers in Walworth county had attended the 
institutes save three or four, and they were the ones who needed it most. 

Mr. Basurorp said that many superintendents were not fit to exercise this 
discretion. When they do their part, the teachers will do the rest. He knew a 
case where a Board ordered a school closed, and requested the teachers to attend 
the session, and then requested them to make up lost time. Make it profitable 
for teachers; let them be paid for time, or a portion of it. 

Mr. CiANDLER remarked that only those superintendents who are interested 
in the work complain of non-attendance. 

Mr. Norru did not like to hear all this talk about low wages. The teachers 
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in his county got all they were worth, and the poor ones ten times more than 
they were worth. 

Mr. Hotrorp said we lacked system, which we must have before we can com- 
pel attendance. 

Prof. Smirn could see notning of practical utility in the report. 

Ona vote being taken, the resolution was lost. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. ALBEE reported the condition of the Normal School at Oshkosh. 

Last year the total registration was 158; average membership, 82; average at- 
tendance, 78; number in attendance during the whole year, 17; over 6 and less 
than 10 months, 52; over 3 and less than 6 months, 60; less than 3 months, 29. 
This term there were enrolled and present, 158, besides in preparatory classes, 
58. There were 112 applicants, and 88 admitted, ‘and 28 counties are represented 
in the school. The great difficulty is that the purse is slender, They try to fit 
pupils for the third grade during the first year. During the last term or two of 
the year, special attention is given to interpreting the methods inculcated in the 
instructions given. There are 70 out teaching, and 69 of these are in the mixed 
schools, one in the graded. 

Mr. E. H. Spracve then presented the following statement as tothe Platteville 
Normal School: 

The Platteville School has graduated four classes: in 1869, eight; in 1870, fif- 
teen; in 1871, twelve; in 1872, cight—total, 43. Of these, three-fourths are teach- 
ing in the State. The present senior class numbers 27; whole number admitted 
into the normal department since its establishment in 1866 is 485. Present num- 
ber in various departments, normal, 135; academic, 110; model, 50—total, 295. 

UNIFORM TEXT BOOKS. 

Mr. Wricut presented a paper upon the question “ Shall the State of Wisconsin 
adopt a Uniformity of Text Books?” The paper proposed that the State should 
adopt a series of books for a long term of years; that the books should be se- 
lected by a competent commission; that arrangements should be made to procure 
the books at the lowest wholesale rates. Referred to a committce consisting of 
O. R. Smrru, I. N. Srewarr and J. W. Basu¥onrp. 

Mr. Siraw, for committee on term of office of County Superintendent, reported 
as follows: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the subject of election and term of 
office of County Superintendents, would respectfully recommend to this conven- 
tion that the law should be so amended as to bring the election in the spring, 
and that the term should expire on the 30th of June, 

S. Smaw, 

J. H. Terry, 

O. J. TAYLOR, 
Committee. 

After a short discussion, the report was adopted. 

Superintendent Terry offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this body, the law relating to teachers’ cer- 
tificates should be so amended as to make the time duri ing which a certificate of 
the second grade shall remain in force, two years, and that for the certificate of 
the first grade, three years. 


Supt. Norra presented this resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, twenty days should consti- 
tute a school month. 


Superintendent Fattows stated that he wished photographs of the school- 
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houses of the State, to be put into a portfolio and sent to the world’s exhibition 
at Vienna. 

On motion of Mr. PARKER, the State Superintendent was requested to take 
such steps as in his judgment may be necessary, to secure the represenfation of 
the educational interests of this State at the International Exhibition at Vienna. 

After a vote of thanks to Superintendent Fan1ow for his courtesy as_presi- 
ding officer, the convention adjourned. 

I. N. Stewart, Secretary. 








Literary Qiliscellany. 


“KING BABY.” 


Tfis scepter is a rattle, 

His throne is mother’s arms; 
He reigns a tiny tyrant, 

In all his dimpled charms! 
Yet round his royal presence 

Our loving hearts entwine: 
Dictator of the cradle, 

And king by right divine! 


Whatever be his mandates, 
No courtiers dare rebel; 
Ilis mother’s chief of the household, 
Prime minister as well! 
In yon perambulator, 
Ilis downy car of state, 
Exacting, rosy monarch, 
What triumphs on him wait! 


In purple ease and’splendor, 
Long, long he seeks to reign; 
All hints of nose disjointed 
He smiles at with disdain! 
Alas! that royal greatness 
Should ever be disowned ; 
Here comes a tiny stranger— 
King Baby is dethroned. 
——-From The Aldine. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SCHOLARSHIPS.—I am satisfied that no academical emula- 
tion now known among us equals that which a system of Intercollegiate Scholar- 
ships would create. For the first time, there would be an intellec tual competi- 
tion on a national arena. The first scholar in his class is now apt to be a lonely 
being; his pursuits are solitary, so are his successes. If he wins applause, it is 
a local and provincial applause, agreeable, yetsometimes hurtful. But a public 
competition against those who represent the foremost educational institutions of 
the land, —this would bea stimulus. I was assured, at Oxford, that the univer- 
sity prizes, of whatever grade, were regarded as more honorable than any suc- 
cesses a separate college could give, because in the former case the success was 
won against the combined talent of the whole university. But, with our de- 
tached’ institutions, the same result can only be had through organized intercol- 
legiate competition. The boating men have already secured this, but the men 
of books have it still to seck.—T. W. Higginson; Seribner’s for July. 


Tue Reaprnc-Room oF THE Britisn Museum.—With all the English con- 
servatism and hesitation in establishing popular institutions, and love of restrict- 
ing and hedging about with conditions and qualifications great public privileges, 
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no city of our republic can show.a more substantial or more liberally managed 
public benefit than this reading room. The reality of its freedom, its order, and 
its entire adaptibility to answer its purpose, impress one. Here is one place 
where, without fee or favor, the humble student and the foreign scholar may 

parti ike of, and luxuriate in, the wealth of England; may participate in the mar- 
velous range of lore, in every tongue, of every art and science e, which her wealth, 

nobly bestowed, has collected. I can think of no happier destiny for the ardent 
lover of books, for a historian, a man of science, a statistician, a novelist, or a 
mere student absor ptive but not fruitful, than to have cozy lodgings in the 
vicinity of Russell Square, a satisfactory Er vlish landlady, and a ticket—daily 
used—to the reading-room. He may sit in one of the roomy fauteuils as luxuri- 

ously as the West End lord in his velvet-lined mahogany, and may look round 
with a sense of ownership (for their use and fruits are freely his) upon a far 
prouder possession of learning than the greatest West End lord can boast. He 
is in goodly company ; for here burrow, almost invariably, the scholars, ro- 
mancers, philosophers of E ngland. He sits, co-equal in his privileges, with the 
British aristocracy of brain. He is served as faithfully and as quickly as is the 
minister of state by his favorite private secretaries. There is the whole day long 
to revel, uninterrupted if he will, in his beloved studies, in a tranquil and stu- 
dious sphere, out of hearing of the bustle of the streets, though here is busiest 
London roaring all about him. If he grows weary for the while of his books 
and the quiet, he may walk out and wander through the seemingly endless cor- 
ridors where are literally crowded the antiquities of Egypt and of Phenicia, of 
Antioch and Afghanistan, of Athens and Rome; where are collected the m: urvels 
of geology and of mechanical science, of biology and the arts, ancient, medieval 
and modern. He may read up his subject in the reading-room, and stepping in- 
to a neighboring corridor, find it practically illustrated in the glass cases which 
surround him.—GEorGE M. Tow Ls, in Lurper’s Magazine for January. 


+ 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
BY CAARLOTTE F. BATES. 


The yee W's have linings just as goblets do: 
The old year is the lining of the new,— 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden was doth line the silver 7s. 
—Seribner’s for January. 


Tre INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON Patntrnc.—Thought in the soul of 
the true artist forever labors to evolve the beautiful. This is what the thought 
of a picture means to him—how to express beauty, which he finds unde rlying 
even the imperfect individual of Nature’s decaying birth. To the high insight 
this is always discernible. None are so fallen that some ray of God’s light may 
not touch them, and this possibility, the faith in light forever, radiates from the 
spirit of the artist, and renders him a messenger of joy. No immortal works 
have bloomed in despondency; they may have taken root in the slime of the 
arth, but they have blossomed into lilies. 


We call this divine power to discern beauty in every, manifestation of the 
Deity, imagination. As it expresses itself in painting, it is so closely allied with 
what is highest and holiestin our natures that painting has come to be esteemed 
a Christian art, as contrasted in its development subsequent to the Christian er: 
with the less human works of s¢ ulpture. * * * Visible but impalpable, and 
in some sense immaterial, his work does not meet the touch, which is the 
sight of the body; it only mects the eye, which is the touch of the soul. Paint- 
ing is then, from this point of view, the essential artof Christianity. * * If 
the painter, like Phidias or Lysippus, had only to portray the types of humanity, 
the majesty of Jupiter, the strength of Hercules, he might do without the riches 
of color, and paint in one tone, modified only by light and shade; but the most 
heroic man among Christians is not a demigod: he is a being profoundly indi- 
vidual, tormented, combating, suffering, and who throughout his real life shares 
with environing Nature, and receives from every side the reflection of her colors. 
Sculpture, generalizing, raises itself to the dignity of allegory—painting, indi- 
vidualizing, descends to the familiarity of portraiture.”—From PAINTING AND A 
PAINTER, tn the January number of Lippincett’s Magazine. 
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Sditorial QMliscellany. 
CONVENTION OF COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 

We think it was the unanimous opinion of the teachers present, judging by “ 
the expressions of approbation generally and earnestly given, that a better meet- 
ing of teachers was never held before in this State. Many contended it was the 
best they ever attended. Several reasons might be given for this opinion. First, 
the session was large, considering the season of the year, and the immediately 
preceding inclemency of the weather. Nearly every part of the State was rep- 
resented. 

Second. The teachers came together with an avowed intention to work. It 
was no mere holiday meeting. Great questions were to be discussed and import- 
ant plans of action considered and prepared. Feeling the responsibility resting 
upon them, the members of the Convention engaged in the exercises with 
enthusiasm, pluck and zest. 

Third. The temper of the Convention was admirable. Plain and forcible 
words were spoken, the keen edge of the knife of criticism was freely applied 
to the parts of our school system supposed to need it, but nothing was spoken 
or done in wantonness, or in the slap and dash style sometimes manifest in such 
gatherings. There was an intense desire to know “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 

Fourth. No crotchets of any account stuck out, nor was any opportunity 
afforded for riding hobbies, little or big. 

Fifth. The teachers assembled in a room of convenient size. They were 
near cnough together not to be afraid of each other. 5 

The topics presented were varied and interesting. 

The University, Denominational ‘Colleges, the Normal Schools, the Graded 
Schools and the Common Schools, passed under a keen and searching review. 
Their mutual relations were fully and fairly considered. The oft recurring 
questions, what shall be done to bring about a State system of education anda 
uniformity of text books, were presented in a vigorous and attractive manner. 

Vital questions affecting the increased and increasing value of the Institute 
System were put by Prof. Graiam, to the large number of teachers who offered 
themselves for Normal Institute work, and were comprehensively and tersely 
answered. Most cheering reports of the prosperous condition of the University 
of Wisconsin and the different Normal Schools were given by gentlemen repre- 
senting them. 

The convention was a memorable one. The ruling sentiment seemed to be 
that while conserving the results of the past we ought wisely to forecast and 
shape the future. 

We give the proceedings of this convention somewhat fully, adding to the 
notes of the Secretary, Mr. Srewart, from the report furnished to the State 
Journal. 


A LABORER FALLEN. 

We are greatly pained to announce the death of Rev. M. MontaausE, the late 
efficient Superintendent of Walworth county, and avail ourselves of the follow- 
ing notice from the Elkhorn Independent : 

“DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT MontTAGUE.—We remember of somewhere see- 
ing represented upon a grave-stone in a cemetery, a column broken off near the 
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centre, the broken top lying at the base, typical of a life broken off in the midst 
of its usefulness. So has our beloved County Superintendent of Schools, Prof. 
M. Monracur, of Allen’s Grove, been cut down in the midst of his work and his 
usefulness. It is with sadness of heart that we write it—and the entire people 
will learn with sorrow and regret of his sudden death. While attending to his 
important work he was stricken down. 

“On Friday, after visiting the Round school house in Sugar Creek he was on 
his way to visit the school in Harrington’s district when he was thrown from his 
sleigh, as the team turned a corner, between the residences of Mr. Hollinbeck 
and James Strong some two miles west of Elkhorn, and was found in an uncon- 
scious condition soon after by young Hollinbeck. Just before he was thrown 
out, he was met by Luman Babcock, who noticed that Mr. M’s team was going 
very fast, and that the lines were held by him very loosely, and it is thought by 
the physicians that Mr. Montague had a shock of paralysis while in the sleigh 
and was thrown out in consequence, and the team ran away afterwards. When 
he was thrown from the sleigh, he seems to have still held to the lines and was 
dragged some distance, but no bruises were discovered on him. <As he never 
spoke afterwards, of course it will never be known whether his death was caused 
by paralysis or by the accident—but the probabilities are the cause was paral- 
ysis, as one half of his entire body (the right side,) was wholly paralyzed when 
the Dr. arrived after the accident. 

“When found, Mr. Monracue was conveyed to the residence of Mr. Houuty- 
BECK, where everything that affection and medical skill could do, was done to 
save him, but all of no avail. He was attended by Drs. Ettswortru and Hurt- 
Bur. Mr, M. remained in an unconscious condition, and on Saturday was 
brought to the residence of Dr. Wurisvt, in Elkhorn, where he remained un- 
conscious till Monday afternoon, and then peacefully passed from earth. Thus 
was cut off, in the midst of a useful career, one whose untimely loss will be 
mourned by every educator; by every teacher and by every well-wisher of this 
race in this vicinity or wherever he was known. 

“ As our readers all know, Prof. Monracur was conducting an editorial col- 
umu inthis paper. A few days previous to the accident which resulted in his 
death, he had sent in the copy for the paper, which we give this week. It will 
be perused with sad and peculiar interest under the distressing circumstances. 

“Dr. J. V. Watson, of the VY. W. Christiun Advocate, was suddenly stricken 
by death, leaving a half-finished editorial which was published in the same 
paper with his obituary; and it may be said of Prof. Monracues as B, F. Tay 
1oR eloquently said of Dr. Warrson, ‘As the foot-fall of the type of his last 
editorial went marching into line, he was walking in Paradise.’ 

“Tn the death of Prof. Monracur, the educational interest of the county has 
sustained a great and irreparable loss. His family will have the deep sympathy 
of the whole people of the county. Mr. M. was 58 years of age; had been a 
resident of Wisconsin for about 25 years; had held many positions of honor and 
trust as an educator and a Christian minister, and had performed a noble work. 

“A gentleman of rare qualities of mind and heart, he had drawn around him 
many warm and earnest friends, wherever he was well known. 

“When news came back during the late war, from our brave soldiers, that one 
had fallen, the fact that he fell at his post was a source of satisfaction; and while 
now all our hearts are sad at a loss which cannot be replaced, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that Mr. MONTAGUE FELL AT HIS POST.” 
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“Mew MWublications. 


PERIODICALS. 

Harrer’s MAGAZINE for Janvary, 1873, contains the following articles: Lo- 
comotion—Past and Present.—S.5. Conant. With twenty-six illustrations; Out- 
cast.—Lewis Kingsley; The Old Romans at Hlome.—Benson J. Lossing. With 
twenty-one illustrations ; Priscilla—Nelly M. Hutchinson; The Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor. is Bagger. With eleven illustrations; Sonnet—Paul H. Hayne; 
The 3ritish Museum and its Reading-Room.—George M. Towle. With three il- 
lustrations; No. 289: A Vision —Mrs. Frank MW? Carthy ; ; Old Kensington.—Miss 
Thackery. With two illustratsons; Christmas Carol. With illustrated border; 
Where is the Child ?—Mrs. Zadel B. Buddington. With ten illustrations; Christ- 
mas throughout Christendom.—O. M. Spencer. With thirteen illustrations; A 
Simpleton: A Story of the Day.—Charles Reade; Recollections of an Old Stager; 
The Walking Boy.—Clara F. Guernsey ; The Chrismas Gift—Mrs. M.D. Brine; 
The New Magdalen.—Wilkie Collins. The Editor’s Easy Chair, Editor’s Lite- 
rary Record, Editor’s Scientific Record, Editor’s Historical Record and Editor’s 
Drawer with illustrations, contain innumerable good thiugs. The children, lit- 
tle and big, believe most heartily in Harper. 

Lippmncotr’s MAGAzIne.—The January number, commencing the new volume, 
has this attractive table of contents: 1. lron bridges and their construction. 
By Edward i With illustrations. 2. Searching for the Quinine plant 
in Peru. II. With illustrations. 3. Probationer Leonhard. <A story. Chap- 
ters 1-3. By Caroline Chesebro. 4. The Irish Capital. By Reginald Wynford. 
5. The Maestro’s Confession. A poem. By Margaret J. Preston. 6. Monsieur 
Fournicr’s Experiment. A tale. By Cornelius Dewees. 7. A Visit to “The 
King of Aurora.’ From the German of Theodore Kirschoff. 8. Grey Eyes 
A story. By Ella Williams Thompson. 9. Reminiscences of Florence. “By 
Marie Howland. 10. The Southern Planter. By Will Wallace Harney. 11. My 
Charge 01 the Life-Guards. By Charles L. Norton. 12. Babes in the Wood. 
By Edgar Faweett. 13. Painting anda Painter. 14. Our Monthly Gossip—Wil- 
helmine von Hillern; “ White Hat Day; Mr. Sothern’s Garrick, ete. 15. Lit- 
erature of The Day. The new volume will be replete with the most attractive 
features. It is the intention of the conductors of the magazine to render it a 
model of literary and mechanical excellence, and with this view no advantage 
will be neglected which either talent or capital can command. Terms—Yearly 
subscriptions, $1; single number, 35 cents. Specimen number, with special and 
very liberal premium list and club rates, maile ‘d, postage paid, to any address on 
receipt of 20 cents. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 

Scriven For JANUARY.—Presents the following bill of fare: 1. New Ways 
in the Old Dominion. II. Illustrated. 2. The King of Denmark’s Sons. 
Poem. William Morris. 3. How Stanley found Livingstone. Edward King. 
4, ASpiritual Song. From the German of Novalis. George Macdonald. 3. 
After the Accident. Poem. Illustrated. Bret Harte. 6. On the Reading of 
Newspapers. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 7. Arthur Bonnicastle. Chap. I. I- 
lustrated. J. G. Holland. 9. A Bird Song. Poem. Christina Rosetti, 10. 
The One-Legge ji Dancers. Saxe Holm. 11. The Old Year and the New. Poem. 
Charlotte F. Bates. 12. On a — called Friar Lubin. Poem. From the 
French. William Cullen Bryant. Victorian Poets. Edmund C. Stedman. 
14. The Cuckoo. Poem. C.%. pty 15. Intercollegiate Scholarships. T. 
W. Higginson. 16. A Night in the Garden of the Tuileries. C. D. Warner. 
17. The Christmas Club. A Ghost Story. Edward Eggleston. 18. Topics of 
the Time. 19. The Old Cabinet. 20. Nature and Science. 21. Home and So- 
ciety. 22. Culture and Progress. 13. Etchings. A Matrimonial Stock Opera- 
tion. Aug. Hoppin. This Magazine grows in interest and popularity. It is 
filled with choice literature, of a pure and healthful tone. No insidious infidel- 
ity poisons its pages. 

Tue Natron.—The first number of this sterling weekly, for 1873, is received, 
containing no less of interest to the reader than usual. This paper, strong Re. 
publican, is unbiased in its discussions of general public questions, which gives 
it much additional value as a political paper. It is also devoted to science and 
literature, and facts of interest concerning other countries. Address publishers 
Nation, Box 6,732, New York. Price, $5 per annum. 











